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an organic unity in which all articles of belief were equally sacrosanct-
and they had fought as stubbornly to retain an exploded Ptolemaic astro-
nomy, Aristotelian theology, and Isiac or Cybelene mythology as if this
pre-Christian flotsam1 had been as close to the heart of Christianity as
the truth that God is Love and as God's witness to this truth in Christ's
incarnation and crucifixion. These were the issues on which the Western
Christian churches* once obedient flock had parted company with their
ecclesiastical shepherds.

'The diseased have ye not strengthened, neither have ye healed that
which was sick, neither have ye bound up that which was broken, neither
have ye brought again that which was driven away, neither have ye sought
that which was lost; but with force and with cruelty have ye ruled them.'2
And, though, by the middle of the twentieth century, a quarter of a mil-
lennium had passed since the flock had begun to scatter, the issues that
had driven sheep and shepherds apart were still standing like a wall
between them.

It was true that in the meantime the churches had ceased to assert
their creeds and claims by force of arms; yet they had persisted in
making War an instrument of ecclesiastical policy so long as they had
been able to persuade any secular governments to put their armed forces
at the churchmen's service. The churches had also been jettisoning one
after another of their non-Christian intellectual paraphernalia; yet they
had clung to them till they had become untenable and had abandoned
them with the reluctance of a mother throwing her child to the wolves or
of a senile mundane empire recognizing the independence of disaffected
and insurgent provinces which it has shown itself impotent either to
reconcile or to re-subdue. The estranging issues thus still remained open
250 years or more after the date at which they had come to a head; and,
whatever God's eventual judgement on unfaithful shepherds and truant
sheep might be, it was manifest, even to human eyes, in the writer's gene-
ration (vivebat A.D. 1889- ), that a change of heart was required on
both sides. The streams must be cleansed of the mud that had fouled the
waters, and the land must be cleared of the jungle that had overgrown
the pastures, before the flocks could return without being confronted
immediately with a choice between scattering again and staying to die of
hunger and thirst.

At this point a champion of a traditional orthodoxy might be moved to
ask by what authority this process of purification was to be carried out.
Supposing that churchmen were to concede that a purification was neces-
sary, must they not also insist that this task was the Church's preroga-
tive ? Would semi-penitent agnostics have the effrontery to claim that
they would be better hands at winnowing the chaff out of the wheat than
the official heirs of an unbroken apostolic succession? Would the pro-
digal have the hardihood to stipulate that his re-entry into his father's
house must be conditional on its being guaranteed to him in advance
that the Church would submit its time-honoured traditions to his phili-
stine judgement? These questions would be legitimate and pertinent
enough to require an answer; and the present writer's personal answer
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